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the United States was not justified in exacting such a large territorial 
indemnity and that she should have submitted the question of change of 
sovereignty in the islands to a popular ratification of their inhabitants. 
Concerning the question of status, in face of decisions of the Supreme 
Court he says: "The conduct of the United States with reference to the 
new territories seems to be a dangerous stretch of the true intent of the 
uniformity clause of the constitution. There was no valid reason for 
denying the rule of the Constitution in the Philippines or Porto Rico, 
though it is well known that there have been precedents for such prac- 
tice.' Referring to the recent American intervention under the wise 
conditions for preventing internal disorder in the young republic of 
Cuba, the author says it seems to illustrate the truth of the conten- 
tion set forth by Spain in defense of the form of autonomous gov- 
ernment offered to Cuba in 1897 — that the Cubans were unprepared for 
more. 

J M. Callahan. 

The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Coolidge. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp.vi, 385.) 

That the Spanish war, the acquisition of insular possessions, the 
vigorous prosecution of the Panama Canal, participation in the march on 
Pekin, active efforts on the part of our secretary of state in behalf of the 
principle of the open door in China and the promotion of closer relations 
between ourselves and Latin America, intervention in Santo Domingo 
and Cuba, the determination of the people of the United States to have a 
powerful navy and to bring to greater efficiency the army and organized 
militia — that these and numerous other events of the past decade point 
in the plainest way that the United States has, since the beginning of 
this period, entered upon a new and momentous phase in its national 
existence is a fact so evident as to be of universal acceptance. Taken 
together, these occurrences may be said to signal the definite entrance 
of the United States into the great arena of world politics. It is one 
thing to know of the existence of certain phenomena, but quite another 
to appreciate the underlying causes that have brought such phenomena 
into being and to determine their significance for the future. Professor 
Coolidge has attempted the latter task in a book which does not have a 
single dull line in it from cover to cover. He has more than attempted. 
He has given us a work that is at once exceedingly interesting, well- 
written and sane Though necessarily it treats, in great part, of matters 
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well known to all persons who follow current events and tendencies, 
the fundamental problems now confronting the United States, both as a 
people and as a nation, are discussed with such keen insight and dis- 
criminating judgment as between the essential and unessential that 
the reader when he lays down the book cannot but feel that he has a 
much larger grasp of the current of events and the direction in which it 
is moving than he previously had. 

In successive chapters the relations of the United States with each of 
the important nations of Europe, with China, Japan, Latin America 
and Canada are passed in review, in each case pains being taken to give 
an historical sketch of such relations in the past and the conditions now 
existing which tend to make such relations cordial or strained. Other 
chapters treat of the Monroe Doctrine, the Spanish War, the Organiza- 
tion of Colonies, the Philippine Question, the Isthmian Canal and the 
United States in the Pacific— matters which because of their present 
importance require special treatment. In all of these chapters the most 
significant feature of the method of treatment is the care that has been 
taken to discover and analyze the attitude of mind of the American 
people towards those of the other country and of such other country 
towards the American people. The author sees very clearly, what is not 
always realized, that this is the most important of all phases of inter- 
national relations. This may be in many respects a materialistic age, 
but it is safe to say that never were nations more ready to fight for a 
mere idea or principle than now, and that, whatever may be foreign 
opinion on the subject, the United States in this respect is one of the 
most idealistic of nations. Professor Coolidge has placed all students 
of diplomatic history under an indebtedness for the skillful manner in 
which he has handled this part of his subject. His work is really a study 
in the psychology of nations. In making this study he has not hesitated 
to point out those national traits which are disliked as well as those which 
are admired by others, but he has done so with such felicity of expression 
and tact that no one can take offense. The book will undoubtedly be 
widely read abroad, and it is fortunate therefore that its influence will 
be to cement rather than estrange international friendships. 

The result of the care with which the author has treated this phase of 
his subject is that his work is a good deal more than an account of the 
international relations or of the position as a world power of the United 
States. It is an unusually acute study of the American people and of 
their methods of thought as bearing upon the problems discussed. 
What the author has sought to do is to make clear what the people of 
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the United States think regarding these problems rather than to attempt 
a critical study of such problems. Particularly is this evident in the 
chapter relating to the problem of nationality as affected by the factors 
of immigration and the existence of the large number of negroes and 
smaller but important contingents of Chinese and Japanese in our midst, 
and in the chapters treating of the Monroe Doctrine, Pan- Americanism 
and Ideals of Shibboleths. The book thus should not only find a place 
among works relating to international affairs but should figure promi- 
nently among those which have as their purpose the making known of 
one people to others. 

In a work so well balanced it is not easy to signal out particular fea- 
tures for special comment. If the attempt were made, however, 
choice should probably be made by the author's discussion of the prob- 
lem of the relations of the United States with Latin-American coun- 
tries. The leading features of such relations are the Monroe Doctrine, 
Pan-Americanism (by which term the author designates the efforts 
inaugurated by Secretary Blaine and so promisingly furthered by 
Secretary Root through his South American trip to identify more closely 
the relations of American republics, and which is typified in Bureau of 
American Republics with its handsome home now going up in Washing- 
ton), and the direct relations which the United States now has with 
people of the Latin race through its ownership of Porto Rico and the 
Panama Canal strip and intervention in Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
The significant feature of the latter is that not only have such direct 
relations brought with them problems of their own, but they have pro- 
foundly affected the whole aspect of the relations of the United States 
with Latin American countries. Although it is difficult to criticise the 
good faith of the American people in the action taken by it in respect to 
such intervention, there can be no doubt that it has been viewed with 
distrust by the inhabitants of Central and South America and to no 
little extent has tended to offset the good impression engendered by 
Secretary Root's visit and our championship of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This phase of the problem, as well as the strength of Pan-Iberianism as 
a competitor of the principle of Pan-Americanism, receives especially 
careful treatment. The matter of the relations of the United States 
with Japan and the whole subject of our interests in the Pacific and the 
Far East likewise naturally is one to which especial attention is directed. 

W. F. WlLLOUGHBY. 



